IN   SEARCH   OF   THE   IMAGE
This type of approach, I repeat, applied to the imagery and sym-
bolism of contemporary writing, could, I believe, be very illumin-
ating. It is to be noted that even today the symbolism and imagery
in much contemporary writing finds its source in nineteenth-century
romanticism. Implicit in the use of much romantic imagery and
symbolism is the assumption of dualism. Dualism assumes the
bifurcation of the world into spirit and matter, and often runs into
extremes of mysticism. A device developed to a high stage of per-
fection in romantic writing, and implicitly assuming a dualistic out-
look, is that of anthropomorphism. Anthropomorphism ascribes
human powers, feelings, and emotions to things not human. An
implicit dualism is likewise to be found in a great portion of romantic
love poetry, wherein love is conceived in spiritual terms and soul
unions and the like. One of the revelations of romantic poetry was
that of the wild charm and attraction of nature. The romantic
movement turned men's eyes to nature and they began to see it
afresh and to extract from it new emotional and aesthetic values.
Nature, tied up with anthropomorphism, quickly became an abund-
ant source of imagery. One persistence of the romantic strain in
contemporary writing is that dependence on nature as a source of
imagery and the use of romantic labels for symbolism. For a
number of us, this usage of romantic convention has reached a
period of diminishing returns. To repeat, it is like sucking on a dry
lemon.
I have selected illustrations of the persistence of the romantic
literary conventions in contemporary writing at random. A promin-
ent editor, reviewing a novel several months back in Books, described
it as moving with the rhythm of the wind in the wheat fields. A few
years ago the poet McKnight Black attempted in his poetry to give
expression to the emotions he felt when perceiving machinery.
Reading his poems it was quite apparent that one could have sub-
stituted for railroad trains and machinery the girl, the tree, the wind,
and the moonlight at night, and the poems would have gained in
efficacy. Very recently, Ilya Ehrenbourg offered the same criticism
of many Soviet poets, complaining that in much of their poetry a
knight at arms could be substituted for the Five-Year Plan without
any loss of effect. Thomas Wolfe opens one of his stories with the
phrase, "In the green heart of June," and for thousands of words he
persists in sucking this kind of dry lemon. In his Look Homeward
Angel, he revealed the same rather stale dependence on romantic
labels, striving to gain emotional overtones with the repetition of
such phrases as "the wind-grieved ghost.'* In another recent poem
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